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Caribbean Interests of the United States. By CHESTER LLOYD 
Jones. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1916. — viii, 379 pp. 

The central theme of this book is that the logic of events condi- 
tioned by the geographic location and economic dependence of the 
Caribbean regions inevitably forces the United States into a position of 
leadership and control over these countries. Although nominally the 
Monroe Doctrine assumes that " any struggle for economic advantage 
in regions not already under European flags has had to be carried on 
under substantially equal terms for all powers," this is actually true 
only as regards the sale of goods in those countries — German, French, 
English and American goods meeting the same treatment at the custom- 
house. This principle of equality is applicable to private business 
ventures, but economic penetration and control by subjects of Euro- 
pean nations has not been countenanced by American policy. The 
author says : "A concession or a loan which has a political character 
which may bring international complications, it has been felt, must be 
eliminated." He illustrates this in " Oil in the Caribbean." 

Striking emphasis is placed by the statistical method on the fact that 
this equality is farther limited by the dependence of the Caribbean 
countries upon the United States as the market for their products — a 
fact particularly significant in this case, for " in no region of the world 
probably is there dependence upon fewer crops, is life more condi- 
tioned by export trade , and that export trade composed of a few staple 
products in each country." This statement is clearly demonstrated in 
the author's study of the industries of each country or colony. This 
condition of the export trade gives to the United States a powerful 
weapon in its tariff policy. It could bring commercial, industrial and 
financial disaster by the discriminatory exercise of its customs duties. 
Even the British colonies least dependent on us recognize and fear such 
possibilities. Tariff discrimination is a weapon we can use to prevent 
the granting of undesirable concessions to subjects of other countries. 

Professor Jones' method of treatment is to give a brief statement of 
the political history of a country or colony, an analysis of its trade re- 
lations, and a statement of its industries, resources and population. 
Nowhere does he attempt description of the life and character of the 
people or their environment ; he gives little space to the narration of 
events ; the book is primarily an exposition of the principal commercial 
facts and their logical implications. In the treatment of the latter, 
homeopathic doses of imperialism are so cleverly administered that one 
is quite ready to accept the inevitable as soon as it is stated. 
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In part the conclusions of the work are that the commercial expan- 
sion of Cuba and the remarkable regeneration of Porto Rico are due 
" to the assurance of order, the security of life, liberty and property 
which American influence has brought " and that " there is no reason 
why under proper supervision [by the United States] the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti and the republics in Central America may not develop 
their resources as Barbados and Porto Rico have done." 

Steadily, quietly, almost unconsciously, the extension of international re- 
sponsibilities southward has become practically a fixed policy with the State 
Department. It is a policy which the record of the last sixteen years shows 
is one followed, not without protest from influential factions, it is true, but 
none the less followed, by Administrations of both parties, and of decidedly 
different shades within one of the parties. Whatever developments may 
come which will divide the people as to governmental policies, there seems 
to be little doubt that any (sic) future Administration will turn back upon 
the decisions taken. Protests will continue but the logic of events is too 
strong to be overthrown by traditional argument or prejudice [page 125]. 

Guy Edward Snider. 
The College of the City of New York. 

British Incomes and Property. The Application of Official 
Statistics to Economic Problems. By J. C. Stamp. London, P. S. 
King and Son, Limited, 19 16. — xv, 537 pp. 

This work — for it is more than a mere book — has already received 
the highest praise from many appreciative reviewers. Yet we cannot 
refrain from repeating that it is an invaluable work, a model of statis- 
tical analysis and presentation. The subject is intricate, and one merit 
of the book lies in the fact that it does not in any way slur over diffi- 
culties, but states them in full. 

What economist or student of finance has not at some time been be- 
wildered by the official income-tax data? Who has not felt a bit of 
malicious satisfaction in noting that even such able British scholars as 
Giffen, Goschen, Levi, Money, Bowley and others have confessed them- 
selves unable to interpret these troublesome figures? Now comes Mr. 
Stamp with just the sort of help one needs to get a clear understanding 
of that great " engine of finance " and of the statistics that have come 
from its administration. 

The author's purpose is to take the income-tax statistics and put 
them in such shape that they can be intelligently applied, so far as 
they will go, in the study of " modern problems in economic sociol- 



